BOB LYTLE'S STORY 
A PILEBUTT IN CALIFORNIA 


I was born Robert Hartland Lytle on June 17, 1921 in Goshen, Indiana. 
I never liked the name Robert so after I came to California, 


I changed it to Bob. 


This is my story... 


Indiana (1921-1933) 


My Father: 


My father was a race car driver from 1900 to 1910. 


Herbert Hartland Lytle 
Vanderbilt Race Portrait 


Wikipedia page: https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Herbert_Lytle 


Herbert Lytle (9 July 1874 Malone, New York — 7 March 1932 Warsaw, Indiana) was 
an American racecar driver. He was injured in a crash when he struck a tree on the road 
approaching West Mattituck.“ 


Herbert Hartland Lytle (age 58) died on 4 March 1932.21 His wife Josephine Della J Leer 
Lytle (age 36) died on 5 March 1932. They both died of pneumonia. A dual funeral service 
was conducted on 7 March 1932.41 He was previously married to Gertrude Fannie Harbord 
Lytle who predeceased him on 23 May 1926 Warsaw, Indiana® 


Lytle began racing automobiles circa 1900, and first teamed-up with James Bates, who 
became his riding mechanic. He competed in multiple racing venues and won a 50-mile race 
at the Atlanta Motordorome, which was a 2-mile dirt race course. 


Some of my father’s races; 
Vanderbilt Races 


From the Vanderbilt Race Website: 


Herb Lytle (originally Lyttle) participated in more races associated with the Vanderbilt 
Cup Races (6) than any other driver. 


During the period of 1904 to 1910, there were 17 races associated with the Vanderbilt 
Cup Races held on Long Island; the six Vanderbilt Cup Races (1904, 1905, 1906, 1908, 
1909, and 1910), two American Elimination Trials (1905 and 1906), and nine 
Sweepstakes Races (1908-5 races, 1909-2 races, 1910-2 races). Since the Sweepstake 
races were held simultaneously, the maximum number of races that any driver could 
participate in was nine. Herb Lytle (July 9, 1874 to March 7, 1932) competed in 6 of the 
9 possible races capturing one win, one second place and one third place. 


Herb Lytle and mechanician Jack Tatters in 1906 


1904 3rd Place 


Herb Lytle and the #12 Pope-Toledo at the starting line. Although the car finished a 
disappointing ninth, it was one of the five cars selected to compete in the Vanderbilt Cup 
Race. 


1906 14" Place (due to a breakdown) 


Lyttle, driving a go-horsepower Pope-Toledo, 

No | 5 made in Toledo, O., declared and owned by A. A. 
s Pope. Wheel base, 104 inches. Tread, 56 1-2 

inches. Six cylinders, 6 inches bore by 6 inches stroke. Double chain drive. 
Diamond tires, 34 by 3 1-2 inches front and 34 by 4 1-2 inches rear. Artillery 
wheels. Storage battery and jump spark ignition. Three speeds and reverse. 


A description of Lytle's #15 Pope-Toledo in the 1905 official program. Note the spelling of Lyttle". 


Photo by Pickeri 
ny 
Roslyn, Ly, we 


Lytle crossing the LIRR railroad tracks on Jericho Turnpike in Mineola. The photo was 
taken by Roslyn native William Pickering. During lap 5, the car broke a cylinder, Lytle 
made repairs and was running in lap 6 when the race was stopped, finishing 14th. 


1906 American Elimination Trial 


onal Rifle Tournament at Sea Girt, N. J. Alaska’s Peculiar India 
ESLIE 
WEEKLY 


THE OLDEST AND BEST ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
1906, by Judge Company, Publishers, No, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


MI, No, 2663 New York, September 20, 1906 ` Price 10 C 


Lytle and the #2 Pope-Toledo were featured on the cover of the September 20, 1906 
issue of Les/ie's Weekly 


Herb Lytle at the starting line. Although the car finished a respectable fourth, it was 
disqualified because it was illegally towed during lap 8. 


1908 Motor Parkway Sweepstakes 


For the first race held on the Long Island Motor Parkway, Herb Lytle switched teams and 
drove the Italian #P42 Isotta. 
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Lytle winning the Motor Parkway Sweepstakes. 


1908 Vanderbilt Cup Race 


Herb Lytle finished a close second, less than two minutes behind George Robertson's 


winning Locomobile. 


From "The First American Grand Prix: The Savannah Auto Races, 1908-1911" by Tanya 
A. Bailey 


1908 SOUTHERN HIGH-POWERED CUP 


Herbert H. Lytle was one of America’s earliest and most daring drivers. He 
was born July 9, 1874, in Malone, New York. Lytle raced in 1904 at Harlem 
in a Pope-Toledo, impressing the crowd with a spectacular win during the 
five-mile race. The car weighed between 1,432 and 2,204 pounds. His 
teammate was Billy Knipper, whom he would compete against and team up 
with at many meets, including Savannah’s races. Placing third was I.D. 
Sheppard of the Sheppard Auto Company, who drove an 18-horsepower 
car. Lytle placed second in the ten-mile race, where he had a handicap of 
seven minutes which he was unable to make up. The race ended with a 25- 
mile timed event in which Lytle participated. He impessed the spectators 
and Media alike with a time of 30 minutes and 30 seconds. Lytle was highly 
acclaimed for his performance and finished second. However, only days 
later, a very sobering event occurred in Buffalo. An accident involving Jay 
Webb occurred on August 18 and Jay was thrown from the track and into 
the water. He was unconscious. The driver sustained a crushed skull 
among other injuries and doctors immediately said he would not survive. 
The remaining drivers in the race, Lytle and Salzman, called off the race a 
lap or two later when they were informed that Jay had been badly injured. 


Lytle would carry this awareness of the dangers of racing with him for the 
rest of his life. The accident was so grisly that William Hotchkiss, of the 
Hotchkiss Automobile Company and AAA stated that, “he would go before 
a court and ask for an injunction against further auto racing in this state.” 
Ironically enough, Hotchkiss belonged to the echelons of the AAA. He 
served and organized racing events, including the largest in New York, the 
Vanderbilt Cup. Only a year later, one of Hotchkiss’s cars was involved ina 
fatal accident where the driver, Elliott Shepherd, struck and killed his own 
best friend who was a spectator at the races. 


Lytle seemed to stay away from racing after the tragic events of August 
1905. However, in 1908, he was gearing up to return to auto racing with 


Edgar Apperson’s 40-horsepower red “Jack Rabbit.” Lytle was substituting 
for driver George Robertson for the Southern Run-about Cup Race on 
March 18, 1908. Robertson had an argument with owner Edgar Apperson 
and was released from the competition. Lytle would take the wheel, racing 
against J.B. Lorimer in a Thomas-Detroit Bluebird and Len Zengle in 
Pennsylvania. Lytle won the race in 3 hours, 35 minutes and 41 seconds. 
His friend and rival, Salzman, was also racing in Savannah in the Southern 
High-Powered Cup race. Salzman would drive the Thomas-Detroit “Flyer,” 
the same car that won the famous New York to Paris race the same year. 
Salzman also won his race, when the Stearns broke down. Racing was back 
in their blood. 


Lytle was one of the sport’s earliest strategic planners for winning a race. 
He had formed a method for Savannah, which he shared with the media, 
stating that he would drive each lap in 20 minutes. To stick with his plan, 
the driver strapped a watch to the steering wheel of his car and he 
remained very close to his word on the timing. Lytle was asked if he would 
write a short piece for the Savannah Evening Press during the March 1908 
races and he was happy to oblige. He wrote: 


“It was the car that won the race. The engine could not have worked 
better, the other mechanism was in as good shape when we finished as at 
the start, and | guess | was lucky to keep the machine and the tires together 
all the way through. The engine never missed once. | had to stop once to 
change the spark plugs, as one of them did not seem to work well. Again | 
stopped to take on gasoline and oil. The Apperson was the best car in the 
race and came in first.” 


Lytle had a very tough year in 1909, beginning with a 14-week battle with 
typhoid fever to start the year that would keep him away from early racing 
events. As soon as he began to recover, he started to consider racing, 
perhaps in Daytona if he was strong enough. Although he did not make it 
for those races in the end, Lytle would continue racing for the Apperson 
team through 1909. However, his luck had changed drastically. On June 6, 
1909, at Crown Point, he suffered a broken spring. At the Lowell Road Race 


of September 8, he had a broken camshaft. In Riverhead, in the Long Island 
Automobile Derby on September 29, he wrecked the car and was badly 
injured when it flipped over. Lytle’s riding mechanic, James Bates, was 
killed and the local media went ballistic. They were already up in arms over 
the fatalities at the Vanderbilt Cup and the Derby did nothing to help 
assuage their fears. Lytle was replaced as driver for the year-end race at 
Philadelphia, and his seat taken by Harding. 


The year 1910 started out slightly better for Lytle. He was now driving the 
American Underslung car. He raced in Atlanta on May 6 and 7 that year 
and finished first in a 50-mile free-for-all in 7 minutes, 43.46 seconds. 
These stellar performances would unfortunately be the last high points of 
Lytle’s racing career. Later that month, Lytle raced at Indianapolis. The 
race would leave Lytle with a broken knee and another injured mechanic, 
William Clifton, when their rear tire blew and sent them off of the track. 
Lytle’s last major race would be back in the seat of an Appearson, where his 
bad luck returned. He wrecked the car in the pits on May 30, 1011. His 
son, Claude Lytle, Jr. would also become a racer and entered youth races in 
several cities, including Indianapolis in June 1911, where he placed second 
and third. 


Lytle did not enter any other major races. In February 1912, he became 
manager of the Apperson Brothers Agency in Kokomo, Indiana. He died 
March 7, 1932. 


1911 Indy 500 Race 


For the Inaugural Indy 500 Race, Lytle drove the #35 Apperson "Jack Rabbit". While 
being serviced during a pit stop at the end of 82 laps, Lytle's car was hit by the #8 Case 
and was taken out of the race. 


When he was racing at the Indianapolis 500, he pulled into the pit and got hit 
by another car and broke both his legs. He said “When you almost get killed 


sitting still, it’s time to quit.” 
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My Mother: 


My Mother Jo 


From my mothers obituary: 
Della Josephine Leer Lytle: 


Della Josephine Leer Lytle, daughter of George and Harriet Butterfield Leer, was 
born near New Paris, Indiana, September 2, 1896 and died March 5, 1932, aged 35 years, 
6 months and 3 days. 

After the death of her mother, which occurred when she was 7 years of age, the 
family moved to Sugar Grove, (Indiana). Here she grew into womanhood. She was 
active in the religious and educational affairs of Sugar Grove, doing all she could for she 
loved an active life. She graduated from Goshen High School in 1914, and 2 years later 
united in marrage with Herbert Lytle. To this union was born one son, Robert Heartland. 

Jo, as she was known to her many friends, had a very sunny disposition and a 
cheerful and pleasing personality. Her troubles were her own. They were hidden beneath 
smiles and pleasant words. She loved activity and social life. She loved her neighbors 
and craved their companionship. 

She was more than a companion to her husband as she helped him in his business, 
attended to his needs and conforts and was mindful of his welfare. 

Bobby, her son, lost his best friend. Her last wish being that she might live to 
care for him. 

Her kind words and pleasant smiles will be missed by her many friends who have 
learned to love and appreciate her. 

Her father, mother and a twin sister, Nellie, preceded her in death. 

She leaves to morn her loss besides her son Robert, age 10, four sisters; Mrs. 
Miles Bennett (Alice), Shipshewana, Mrs. Martin Granholt (Elizabeth), New Paris, Mrs. 
Walter Armstrong (Lenora), Parksville, B.C., Mrs. Mable Wogaman (Elkhard) and two 
brothers: Fred Leer and Lawrence Leer, Goshen and Many Friends. 
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My father made quite a bit of money from racing and bought lakefront 
property on Lake Tippecanoe in northern Indiana. He was an entrepreneur 
and had a small hotel with rental cabins on the lake it was a beautiful place 
and my father had done a lot of the work himself. It even had electricity, the 
only place on the lake to have it. Dad had a one-cylinder generator that 


charged 50 batteries. 


North Shore Hotel (1920’s) 


Rental Cabins 


Jack Rabbit Cabin (named after the car that he drove) 
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Boats in front of the hotel. 
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When I was about six years old, my Dad gave me a one-cylinder Johnson 
outboard and an old canoe with one end cut off for the motor. I used it to 
tow fishermen down the lake to fish and then tow them back in the afternoon 
for $1.00 roundtrip. I would also dig up worms and sell them to the 


fishermen for a dollar. 


When I was seven or eight years old, I broke my arm. Dad had told me to 
go get the truck and bring it to the hotel. Driving at seven years old! I had 
to crank it to get it started and it kicked and broke my arm. I ran home 
crying my Dad said, "You should have retarded the spark." He took me to 
the doctor who set it crooked. Dad noticed immediately and took me back. 
This time the doctor re-broke my arm but had to cut it open to fix it. That 
summer I swam around the lake with the one splinted arm up in the air. 
Thank God Dad had it fixed; otherwise I'd have had a bad arm all my life. I 


still have the scar. 


We drove Dad's Model - T Ford open-top touring car to Leesburg for 
supplies. Dad told me to sit down but I knew better. I stood up on the back 
seat. When we hit a bump, I bounced out and landed in an ice-covered 
puddle, and got a big cut under my right eye. You can still see the scar. I 
ran after the car with blood running down my face. Mother was crying and 


Dad was yelling at me for standing up in the car. I learn the hard way! 


Childhood Pictures: 


"Mother 
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Kids at the lake 


School Picture 3" grade (3" from right, bottom row). 
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My father was one of the first American race car drivers in the early 1900's. 
While he was an expert on the track, he rolled his car on the highway: my 
parents and I were on a trip up to Canada in 1931 in a 1931 Ford Coupe. It 
was cold and rainy and when he rolled the car he broke all the glass out. 
Dad replaced the windshield and bought a wide belt for his four broken ribs, 


then drove 150 miles home. He was lucky to have survived that accident. 


But Dad caught pneumonia on the drive home. The day after he died, my 
mother died. Both my parents died because of the accident. They were 


interned in a duel ceremony so; at the age of 10, I was an orphan. 


After the funeral, I was sent to Toledo to live with my half-brother Claude 
but only stayed with him a month or two, as this was the middle of the 
depression, I may have been sent on because I ate too much. Back in 
Indiana, I was sent to Uncle Fred's in Goshen. Fred was a mailman and I 
stayed there for a couple months, then I was sent to another uncle. Uncle 
Lawrence was a politician and the state senator from Indiana. He owned two 
farms and his kids and I lived and worked on one farm while the other was 


rented out. I had to help with the chores -- milk the cows, slop the hogs, and 
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feed the chickens. After a year of that, I made up my mind I was not going 


to be a farmer. 


All that moving around in that two years after my folks died didn't help my 


education. I had trouble reading, didn’t know how to spell. 
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Catalina (1933-1942) 


So, at the age of 11 in the spring of 1933, I wrote my half-brother Vic. He 
was 21 years older than me and lived in Avalon on Catalina Island. He 
owned a boat rental business and could always use some extra help (no 
children of his own). He said, "Come out to God's country and I'll put you 
to work." So, after the crops were planted, my uncle took me to Chicago 
where we got to see the World's Fair, then put me on the train to California. 
The fare was $55 for a chair seat , Uncle gave me $10 for the 5 day trip. $10 
was a lot of money back in those days. On the train I met a lot of nice 
people. One lady tried to mother me and that was okay. When we arrived at 
Grand Central Station in downtown Los Angeles, Vic and his wife Ruthie 
were there to meet me. Vic had come to the Mainland in his 24-foot Chris 
Craft speedboat. Then he'd borrowed a car from a friend in L.A. to drive to 
the train station. We drove down Long Beach Boulevard to Long Beach 
where the 1933 earthquake had just happened. A lot of buildings were in 
rubble. I said to myself, "Maybe this was not a good idea. Maybe I should 


have stayed in Indiana!" 
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Victor (Vic) Lytle 


Ruth (Ruthie) Lytle 
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It was April and the water in the Channel was rough with big swells. 
Halfway to Avalon we could not see land on both sides. This was a brand 


new experience for me. Vic was right on the compass and before we knew it, 


we could see the Avalon Casino appear out of the overcast. 


The Catalina Cassino 


I had arrived at my new home. Ruthie said I was the dirtiest little kid she 


had ever seen and put me in the bathtub. 
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She and Vic had a nice house overlooking the harbor where Vic could see 


all his boats from the front room. 


My bedroom was behind the lower door. 


The house only had one bedroom on the first floor. My room was down the 


stairs where I had my own bed and sink to wash my face and brush my teeth. 
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And so my new life began. I took a year off to get used to life on the Island. 
I took tennis classes. Ruthie wanted me to take piano lessons. The piano 
was down at the church. But I didn't want to play piano. I started hanging 
out with Vic who tried to make a sailor out of me and taught me to tie knots 
and how to run the boats. Then I started school in the 7th grade. There was 
only one school on the Island, but the 1933 earthquake had badly damaged it 


so classes were being held in tents. As the new kid I was picked on and 


often had to fight my way out. 


Lettermen’s Club, Catalina High (1938) Bottom 4" from right 


It was a good school, like a private school with only 27 students and 
everyone knew everyone. The teachers called your parents to let them know 
how you were doing and if you'd done something you shouldn't have. There 
were not enough boys for a football team so we played soccer. In my senior 


year I was elected class president. 
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In 1937 at the age of 16, I got my operator's license to carry passengers on 
the water taxi. I learned the navigation signals, whistles and lights and 
everything else I needed to know and went to San Pedro to take the test. A 
Merchant Marine Captain was in charge. I remember he was bald with 
horn-rimmed glasses and had a big mustache. "Whaddya want, kid?" he 
barked. He put two pieces of canvas and a needle and thread in front of me. 
"Where's the palm?" I asked. The palm was what you wore on your hand to 
keep from getting stuck by the needle. The Captain replied, "OK, kid, you're 


a sailor." Vic had written a letter to the Captain saying that I would be 


working in Avalon harbor. 
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Vic ran a boat rental from the pier in Catalina’s Harbor (Auto-Boats). 


Booth on the Pier 


Boats in the harbor, lined up and ready 
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Also when I turned 16, I got a drivers license and went to the mainland with 
$100 I'd saved up and bought a 1930 Model-A Ford roadster for $75. It 


needed a lot of work, and I was glad to have that extra $25. 


1930 Model A Roster (Blackie’s driving) 


I graduated high school in 1939, worked the shore boat business that 
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My parents had left the hotel on Lake Tippecanoe to me. It had been vacant 
for the time I have been in California and needed a lot of work. I talked my 
friend Blackie into going back to Indiana with me. We fixed the roof and 

cleaned the place up. I remember it was 22 degrees below zero that winter. 


That was enough cold weather for me! 


Blackie Me 


I borrowed $20 to drive back to California but on the way took a trip down 
to New Orleans where I went broke. Vic sent me money to get back to 


Avalon, and I worked through February and March to pay him back. 
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In 1940 the boat business was picking up. Vic bought a couple of apartment 
buildings and was doing well, and I was making $35 a week running and 


taking care of the boats, painting them and maintaining the engines. That 


was good money back then. 


Vic’s Work Barge for the sanding and repainting of the Auto-Boats 
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While out in a boat, I had a couple of close shaves, though. One I remember 
is when I was coming from St. Catherine Bay to Avalon -- about a half a 
mile straight run -- and this yacht had drifted out into the lane. I'd gone to 
sleep and woke up just before I hit the boat. God had his hand on my 
shoulder or somebody did because I woke up, put the boat in reverse hard 
over to the right but the boat turned and slid into the yacht. Luckily, nobody 
was aboard because I would have knocked them out of bed! That yacht was 
knocked sideways, hit the rubber fenders, but there was no damage to the 
taxi or the boat. Thank God! I never told my brother about it because he 


would've killed me. 


ee 
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Before the war started, a friend got me a temporary job on a work permit as 
a pile driver and rock slinger, hauling rocks for construction of the San 
Pedro breakwater (the quarry was on the island) for the princely sum of 
$1.50 per hour. They were working 3 short at the rock quarry and needed 
men with licenses to run the crew boat from Avalon to the quarry. Right 
around the time when World War II had started, all the lights were out 
because of the danger of Japanese submarines. I was bringing the boat 
around and had another close shave. There were no lights, it was absolutely 
pitch black. You have no idea how dark it gets when there are no lights 
anywhere. I had to run out into the ocean for a specific length of time, then 
make a right turn into the harbor and find the dock. Well one night, I was 
two or three seconds off and when I turned, I hit a big buoy as I came into 
the harbor. All the men were holding their lunch boxes -- they didn't know if 
they had to jump overboard or what. I opened the hatch and looked into the 


bilge. Luckily there was no water coming in. 


After the Quarry closed, I met with the business agent Harry Walker, and on 


my 2 days off, I went to his house on the mainland to do some work. I gave 


him $50 and became a member of the Pile Drivers Union. 
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World War 2 (1942-1945) 


On December 7, 1941, I borrowed a car from Jimmy Neal, a used car dealer. 
It was a 1940 Buick convertible and Buddy Willis and I were on the 
mainland,. We were both staying at a friend's house in Long Beach, when 
the news of Pearl Harbor came over the radio that the Japanese had dropped 
the bombs on Pearl Harbor. So I told Buddy we had to get out of there, as 
the harbor had a submarine net and when it closed, we were trapped on the 


mainland for the night. As we departed, I called Jimmy to pick up the car. 


We headed down to the harbor, so we could get back to the island, as they 
were closing the gate and we needed to get out. There were about fifteen of 
us who all got down there in time. We sneaked through just as they were 


closing the gate and headed back to Avalon, lucky again. 


At the quarry, I had earned enough money to go to Long Beach Junior 


College, majoring in math (to prepare for an Army Air Force flight entrance 
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exam). I lived with a friend, in a house at Belmont Shores, and drove to the 


campus. 


Blackie informed me that the Navy is giving a bonus of $500.00 for each 
year in. The Army was not, so on June 17th 1942 (on my 21th birthday), I 


went down and joined the Navy. 


I started the Civilian Pilots Training from Glendale Junior College (with 


Blackie in the “Help your Buddy” program) and was sent to Prescott 


Arizona for the training. 


My Prescott training class — I’m 2" from the left, bottom row. 
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I trained there for about 6 weeks, learning to fly using a Portefield, 65 horse 
power high wing mono plane and at the end of the course; I received a 


civilian pilot license. 
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In September, I was called up by the Navy and sent to Moraga, CA to a 
private college the Navy had taken over, to take the preliminary courses to 


become a Naval Cadet. 


Training consisted of Officer Training (to make you a gentlemen), athletic 
training (3 miles a day to get me into shape) and a class in preparation for 
the Navy. The preparation included; Naval Ranks, operations and 
communication. In communication I had to learn Morris Code, blinker (I 
already knew this) and flags. I had trouble when the Morris Code when the 
send rate went over 20 words per-minute (I needed to handle 25 WPM in 
order to pass). With some help from the tester and the guy sitting next to 


me, I was able to pass. While in training, I was notified to show up for the 
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Army Flight School, but the Navy said I was theirs and tore up the Army’s 


notification. 


After the preparation we went to Livermore, CA for primary training (1* 


time in a Navy plane). I was trained in a Boeing Stearman PT-17 "Kaydet". 


When the primary training was finished, I was sent to Corpus Christi, TX, 
then Jacksonville, FL, and eventually to Hutchison, Kansas, where I was 


trained to fly PBY's. 
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At the end of the training, they took 20 people from the class of '43 (the last 
10 "Ls" and the first 10 "Ms") and said you guys are going to be instrument 
instructors. So, I was now going to be an instructor even though I wanted to 
go overseas. I didn't have a choice, so I off to Atlanta, Georgia, and the 
instrument instructor’s school. While I was there I met this guy named 
Gayland Lindstrom. He was about six years older than me, a real nice guy, 
kind of calm. Toward the end of training, we were swimming and he 
jumped off the high diving board and landed right on me. His knee hit my 
elbow and gave me a blood hemorrhage in my right arm. So, I couldn't fly 
because I couldn't use my right arm. I completed all my ground school 


training as he went on to train cadets at Beeville, Texas. 


When my arm got better, I joined him at Beeville where I completed 


instrument training in a Howard, NH-1 instrument trainer, 5 passenger plane. 
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While I was in Atlanta a funny incident happened when I was on flight 
training (in the above plane). On an airplane they have a thing called a relief 
tube (A hose with a cup on the end). It's for the urine to go out through the 
bow part of the plane. Well, I had to go awful bad. I had to hold the cup in 
one hand, fly instruments with the other, but the hose filled up and the urine 
wouldn't flow out. Somebody had plugged the tube, so I had to dump it in 
the bilge. It was then the flight crew’s problem because they did not find the 


plugged tube; they ended up cleaning the bilge. 


After I completed flight training in Beeville I became a flight instructor. By 
the end of the war, I had over 2,000 hours with take-offs and landings to 


numerous to count. 
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I did the Training in the SNJ (Navy version of the Army’s Texan). 


and a Vulty BT-13 (called the Vibrator due to how it felt). 


Flight schedule board 
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My buddy Gayland had a car and one day he took me into Beeville, a little 
one horse town. He makes a big U-turn and ends up in front of the drugstore. 
We got out and in front of the door to the drugstore was a foot-high stack of 


crickets. I'd never seen so many bugs in all my life. 


Gayland and I would work 14 days and then get two days off. Often we 


went to Corpus Christi and would pick up some gals and toured around. 
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One weekend, I met this gal who worked in a photo studio where my friends 
had taken me to get my picture taken. Her name was Norma Nan Yeager 


and we started dating. 


On April 5, 1944, Nan and I married. We moved into an apartment in 
Beeville (off base). I worked mornings and had the afternoons as free time. 
During this time Nan and I would play golf, ride horses and enjoy a really 


decent life. 


After a while I discovered that things weren’t as they seemed. One thing 
was, I hadn’t realized that Nan had been married before, but her parents had 
had it annulled. (I found this out until later from her parents). The other had 
to do with money. Before we were married, I had saved up about $500 and 
after three months of marriage it was gone. She spent all that damn money. I 


guess she thought I was rich. 
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In 1945 I was transferred to Hutchinson, KS to learn to fly B-24’s. 


At this point the world changed, they dropped the bomb and the war ended. 
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Becoming a Pilebutt (1947-1952) 


When the war ended, the Navy told me I could go anywhere I wanted to go 
to be discharged, so I drove to the Great Lakes and Chicago. I returned to 
Hutchinson, KS and as a group, Nan’s mother (Delma) and Father (James), 


Nan and I drove out to Catalina and the future that Vic had promised. 


What I didn't know, was Vic had divorced his wife (Ruthie) and she had 
taken him for everything he had -- the shore boats and the U-drive boats, 3/4 
of the business, and two apartment houses that were paid for. He ended up 
with nothing. When we arrived, he told me, "Bob, I don't have anything to 


give you.” Screwed again. 


Here I had come out of the Navy a full lieutenant and the only job I could 
find was for a dollar an hour. But the Navy had told me that I would get 
$1,000 for every year I was commissioned, so they gave me a check $3.000. 
Nan was mad that I didn't end up with more -- she thought she was going to 
have a great life with a businessman. She then got drunk and burned all my 


uniforms. 
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So, we left Catalina and I got a job as a pilebutt for $1.75 an hour, and her 
father and I now used the GI bill to purchase a house in Bellflower. Nan’s 
father had some job for the government and was transferred out here. It had 
2 bedrooms and a 3-car garage that I really liked. Nan's parents had one 
bedroom and Nan and I had the other. I bought two bedroom sets, one for 
her parents and one for us, plus a refrigerator. Refrigerators were very hard 
to find after the war. We had two cocker spaniels, Nebo and Casey. Nan's 
parents had a dog named Fibber who was half bulldog and half fox terrier 
and the dogs fought all the time. While working as a pile butt on the Santa 


Monica Pier, I bought a little English roadster 


After I left Avalon, I started working at the docks, scraping and painting 
barges. That's when I'd see Buddy Willis taking a barge out to the oil 
islands. I said to myself “someday I'd like to be foreman on that barge” but 
that was years before it actually happened, when I worked for Healy Tibbets. 


It was good training because I learned a lot about barges. 


When I was living and working in Catalina, I had met a guy named Jimmy 


Neal. He owned a used car lot up in L.A. where I had worked for him as a 
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lot boy, parking cars. I would work at the car lot in the winter and on 


Catalina Island in the summer. 


One car they had was a Cord, a sports car. It was a beautiful old car but the 
only trouble with it was the transmission was shot. He sold it to a guy and 
told me, "Bob, park it about half a block away, give the guy the pink slip and 
run like hell. Get into the truck and leave!" It was a real nice outfit to work 
for. I asked Jimmy if he could loan me a car and he said, "Yeah, take my 
Buick." It was a 1940 Buick convertible -- it was a beautiful car, brand new, 
and it was his own personal car. Jimmy was to make a lot of money during 


the war. 


Everything was going pretty good, but Nan was not feeling good. She 
thought she had a tumor and went to see the doctor about it. The doctor said 
she had one, except it had arms and legs, and Robert Lytle Junior (we would 
later nick-name him Butch) was born. Nan was not happy about it. We had 
a big fight and I moved to Santa Monica. That weekend my father-in-law 
came and got me and brought me back. I think it was because he and my 
mother-in-law didn't want to end up taking care of the baby. Nan and her 


mother could not get along. After I moved back, I fixed up the big garage 
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with a sink and a bedroom. Once I moved in there, Nan and I got along fine, 


but it was still not a good situation 


One day, later that year, Jimmy told me he wanted to buy a 1944 Grumman 
Widgeon seaplane and use it to take trips from Catalina to the mainland and 
back again. Thinking that I wouldn't have to work so hard as a pilebutt, I 
used my G.I. Bill to help him buy this amphibian plane. The terms were 
great -- it was brand new and 0-time, and cost $5,000, plus an additional 
$1,500 to take it out of Cosmoline and license it, and it came with two extra 
motors. Jimmy and I took the bus to San Diego to pick it up. It was in a 
hangar with a seaplane ramp down to the harbor. A seaplane pilot took me 
out on it and got me checked out. I did a couple of landings and went back 
to the hangar. Then Jimmy got in the plane and we went down the ramp and 
took off for Long Beach in the dark with no radio contact (it had military 
radio bands, not civilian ones). He had made arrangements for a place to 


park the plane. Eventually, I found the parking spot. 
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Over the next couple of days, I shot some landings out in Long Beach harbor 
and then flew the plane over to Compton, again with no radio contact. 
Jimmy and his partner Bill Murphy wanted to go for a ride. I still needed 
more time to get use to the plane, so the check-out pilot came with us. We 
flew to Lake Elsinore and the check-out pilot landed the plane in the water, 
about six feet too high (that’s a hard landing). And boy, was it hot out there. 
Here we had 2 fat-ass used car salesmen in the plane, along with the check- 
pilot and myself and the plane was carrying too much weight. We tried 
three times to lift out of the water but we couldn't get enough air speed. On 
the 4th try we took off from the downwind leg of the lake and made it back 


to Compton. 


Nan, who at the time was pregnant with Butch wanted to go for a ride. We 
took off from Compton still with no radio contact and landed off the shores 
of Avalon. The shore boat I used to run came out to meet us and took us up 
to a mooring. We went ashore, had lunch and went back to board the 
Widgeon. Everything looked good. Well, I got the seaplane fired up and 
started for Compton. As I got up on the step (ready to level the water), the 


port wheel dropped down into the water. The little hook that held the wheel 
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on had cracked from the hard landing in Lake Elsinore, but I didn't find that 
out until later. We made a sudden 180-degree turn and headed toward the 
beach. I had to stop the turn and so I made a hard right rudder at full power, 
then cut the right engine and went full power on the port engine. That was 
how I got the plane under control. If that hadn't worked, I would have had to 
drop the gear to slow us down. Nan was holding onto the window handle 
and yelling. Because she was so big with our son Butch, she couldn't get her 
seat belt fastened. After I got the plane under control, I put the wheels up 
with the hydraulic lift and got us back to Compton. That ended my venture 
into commercial aviation and I never flew the Widgeon again. Nan told me 
she wanted me to stop flying and so I did. That plane was eventually sold for 


$16,000 dollars, a profit of $7,000. Not bad for a used car dealer. 


About this time, Nan and I made a deal: I would work and she would go to 
college and get a teaching degree, and then I would go to college. While this 
was going on, her mother would take care of Butch. After she graduated, 


she didn't like the deal, so I ended up continuing working. 


In 1946 Nan met a real estate agent who found us a little one-bedroom house 


on a nice big lot in Hawaiian Gardens, and we lived there for a while. Our 
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neighbor used to walk right through our back yard. He was an Okie-type. I 
asked him to stop and he said that he was there first. We had a big fight and 
he bit me on the right cheek. I put up a fence and he never crossed my yard 


again. 


I worked for Smith Rice off and on for the next three or four years and did a 
lot of offshore work including repairing the moorings all along the coast. It 
was a good job because you worked a lot of overtime out there. We also 
worked at El Segundo repairing those moorings. They'd pick up the chain 
and pull the buoys aboard. There's a piece of the chain that works up and 
down all the time as the tide goes up and down called the dip section. 
They're big two-inch chains like ship anchors. We'd cut the shackles out, 
replace the chain and put them together. Three guys would stand around in 


circle and put the end of the shackle together with a sledge hammers. 


This is when I went to work in construction jobs (as a pilebutt), starting at 
the bottom with crappy little jobs. Finally I went to work for a pile driving 
company called Raymond International. It was physically taxing work and I 
worked for them off and on for the next couple of years. I was now a true 


construction worker and a Pilebutt, just as my union card said. 
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Journeyman Pilebutt (1951-1961) 


By 1950 I was at foremen level and pouring concrete for the pilings. By this 
time I'd saved enough money to buy a lot on Palos Verdes Peninsula 
overlooking the ocean for $500 (Pretty unbelievable by today's standards). I 
built a house on this lot, all of it: I dug the ditch, poured the foundation, built 
the garage, framed the house, put the siding on and roofed it. I did it all by 
myself including the wiring, the pluming and the cabinets. I'd had good 


training because I did well in Shop in high school. 


Nan, by this time had our second child, a girl we named Vikki (8 years after 
Butch). They joined me at the construction site and moved into the garage, 
when the house was only halfway completed. The building inspector came 
along and saw the setup and said, "Bob, you have to do something about 
those kids. You can't all be living in half a house." So I immediately began 
work on the back half of the house which was two stories: three bedrooms 
upstairs with an ocean view and two bedrooms downstairs. During this 


time, Nan and I were still having our problems. 


As the house neared completion, Nan moved back in and she started 


drinking again. Here I had a decent job, a nice house and she still wasn't 
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happy. She couldn't stand prosperity. She wanted to play golf and instead 
of playing here, she went to Hollywood and started playing around. She had 
her own car and was running around, drinking more and more and more and 
things just got worse and worse. Her folks didn't want us to divorce because 
they knew they'd be responsible for raising the children. But in 1957, I sold 
the house, got about $20,000 for it (which was way under-priced for even 
that time ) and divorced Nan. I gave her half the profits, paid off all the bills 
and bought an airplane (Nan did not like this, but it was with my own money 


now). 


Also the kids did end up with her parents, by court order. 
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The plane was a little two passenger side-by side but it was in pieces. It had 
been wrecked. I asked my friend Don if he'd help me put it together and he 
said, "Oh yeah, I'd like to learn to fly, too." Don was mechanical like me. 
We had to rebuild the interior. The guy who had owned it had landed short 
of the runway and stubbed his wheels on the edge of the runway and folded 
the wheels underneath it. They weren't retractable and so he bounced back 
in the air, landed again and scraped the belly on it. The whole underneath it 


had to be replaced, and the landing gear too. 


So, Don and I put it together and by 1962 we got it flying. In the meantime I 
met Carol. She was a short girl, five foot tall and cute as a bug's ear. We 
met in Lomita and we got along well. She'd come out to the airport. Her 
eyesight wasn't good but she could drive; she had to wear dark glasses all the 
time. I told her that I wouldn't buy her new glasses because she thought I 


was handsome! 
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On July 22, 1962 carol and I married. 
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One day Carol was out at the airport and she met a guy named Gayron 
Kelly. She introduced herself and flattered him by saying he looked like a 
lawyer. Kelly said, "Oh you're Bob Lytle's wife." Kelly was high up at 
Smith Rice and had just bought an airplane. He wanted to learn how to fly it. 
He called me up and asked if I knew how to fly a plane and I said sure. It 
was a little training airplane he had bought from the military. As soon as the 
owner of Smith Rice found out what Kelly was doing, he told him he'd have 


to quite flying if he wanted to keep his job (he did). 


During this time I built an electric car. I used a Honda front end (it was a 
front wheel drive) attached to a golf cart battery rack with a generator from a 
DC-3 for the engine. The Honda engine was used when the batteries ran 


out, which was fairly quickly as the car was too heavy. 
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When I was working at Raymond on the concrete pilings, they had these 
things that they called cans. They were 8-foot sections that screwed together 
and filled with concrete, one on top of another to build the piling. They kept 
me real busy with that but when they would wind the job down and I be let 


off, until they needed me for the next job. 


One time, the business agent called me up to say he had a job for me: they 
needed a guy in Long Beach harbor who could row a skiff. I said, "I can do 
that." So they put me in charge on the barge. I wasn't too familiar with what 
I had to do but I could row a skiff. They were back-filling and I had to go 
out on the skiff and take soundings to make sure they were deep enough. 
That's how I started at Smith Rice. I worked with them off and on for the 


next 5-6 years. 
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When I was off work there, I would go to work with Atkinson on the San 
Diego Freeway. Underneath the center of the freeway was a big drainage 
ditch about 16 foot wide and 20 foot deep. They had to drive lagging 
(bracing) to keep the ditch wall up so they could pour concrete to complete 
the ditch. While I was working there, there was a big storm, pouring down 


rain, and they had to shut the job down. Meantime the Chickasaw cargo 


ship had run aground outside of Santa Rosa Island. 


I called up Smith Rice and asked Kelly if they were going out after the 
Chickasaw and he told me to go out there. While I was on the Chickasaw 
job, Carol's mother died and she had to go back to Boston. She couldn't get 
ahold of me because there were no phones. So she went to see a friend, the 
Communications Officer at Ft. MacArthur and he called the tow boat and 


got a hold me of. I told Carol to take some money and go. 
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She had an awful time, it was storming and raining and she had to take the 
train from New York up to Boston because Boston was socked in. She 
finally took care of her mother and came home. Life went on. I was 


fortunate to have money in the bank to take care of her trip. 


While she was gone, I finished with the Chickasaw and returned to the 
freeway project and Atkinson. At this time they had built an island off Santa 
Barbara and had to restore the coastline to what it was before the 
construction. Kenny Walsh took a derrick barge up there and put all the rock 
back in place. There was a guy named Jim Holman who was superintendent, 
he got us safety gear and took care of getting everything we needed. When 
Kenny took a day off, they made me foreman on the barge. One of the 
operators got his hand caught in the hook rollers on the crane. It was 
horrible, blood everywhere, and damn near cut his hand off. He couldn't get 
up the ladder because his hand was crushed, wrapped in a towel, and still 
bleeding. We couldn't get hold of Holman, so I had to decide what to do. 
We got him on the skiff , then to the pier and finally got hold of police who 


got him into an ambulance. Another hairy job! 
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In Carpenteria Carol told me she wanted a car. All we had was an airplane 
and a crappy old car. "I want a nice car!" she said, so we bought a 1949 Ford 


convertible. Carol didn't have a driver's license and couldn't see well enough 


to pass the drivers test, but she was able to putt around town. 


She'd met a woman up there and the two of them decided they wanted to go 
to college. Well, the first day they sat in class for about 3 hours and decided 


they didn't want to be students. That was it for the college degree! 


After the Carpenteria job was finished, we came back and rented a mobile 


home on Hawthorne Boulevard and I got another construction job on a 


derrick barge in San Diego. 
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When we got down there, we found the job was behind schedule. The guys 
were working as many hours as they could manage to stand up. It was there 
that I met the diver Bud Weiser. Kenny Knott was also on that job and they 
were using a make-shift horse (a device for handling pipe under water, like a 
frame with leggs). There was also a diver named Don Dicey who was in 
charge of all the divers. They would run out of diver tenders (helpers for the 
divers) so I also did that and they added me as a tender. I was now getting 


paid double and making money like it was going out of style! 


A 
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Carol had never seen money like this before. I told her to open a bank 
account and she asked me, "How do I do that?" Some education she had. 
We had three or four hundred bucks on top of the refrigerator, so I told her 


take that money down to the bank and open an account. 


In 1962 I wormed my way onto a replacement barge being moved down to 
San Diego. After it arrived, I stayed on as a member of the crew for laying 


the pipeline. 


San Diego Construction held the patent on a pipe laying machine (called the 
Horse) and Healy Tibbets was a partner with them. This gave them an 


advantage for bidding on jobs up and down the coast. From this point on, 


they were able to win the contracts from San Diego to Seattle. 
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As we reached the end of the pipe line, we had to lower an end structure 
which weighed about 70 ton, with a crane was only qualified for 60 ton. 
When they lifted the piece, I noticed one of the slings was fractured. I told 
the foreman, "That doesn't look good," but the foreman said, "It should be 
good enough." We picked the end structure up and the sling broke and the 
concrete fell in the water and broke the boom. The boom went over 
backwards. I was running to get out of the way and the foreman was 
running right behind me. He tripped and fell down into a hole and broke his 
leg. Everything was falling apart. We got him out of the hole, put him on 


the helicopter and strapped him in. 


The helicopter took off, flipped over and crashed upside down into the 
water. John Lindberg was working as inspector and so we both rowed out 
there. We got two people out of the copter, but by that time the poor guy had 
drowned because he'd been strapped in. He had been yelling, "Don't strap 
me in, don't strap me in!" as we loaded him, but we had told him, "We gotta 
strap you in because you might fall out." I felt bad about that for a long 


time. 
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This was a horrible day, except out of it came a good thing for me. When 
they started up again, they made me foreman and from that point on, I never 
drew another hour of straight time and gave me a dollar an hour more (I 


remained a foreman for another 25 years!) 


When I finished the San Diego job, we moved up to Whites Point for 
another pipeline. Kenny Knott was there with the horse that he said he 
invented. Dick Smith, a mechanical engineer, had designed the new horse 


for Healy Tibbets. It was a big platform with legs, like the spider above. 


The first day we used the horse we laid a record number of pipe. It was 
unheard of and the company made a lot of money. It was also the first job 
they'd ever had that they didn't kill anybody. Healy Tibbets was known as a 
high-risk contractor, they took the jobs that nobody else wanted. This was a 
great job, the company made a lot of money and I made a lot of money 


working as both a diver tender and a foreman. 


F 


x 
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Pilebutt (1962-1974) 


Before we go any further, I need to tell you about Derrick Barges. I worked 

on different ones, but you will find that #7 show up more and more. A barge 
has a fixed crane cab and can swing the boom around for lifting and moving 

things on the ocean. They are anchored at each corner. #7 was the barge 


that I saw heading out and dreamed of running while I was chipping paint. 
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After San Diego, came Whites Point and another 2 miles of pipe. Then 
Healy Tibbets had a problem in Redondo Beach with some pipe and I ended 
up taking over as the supervisor of #7. The pipe laying rig was on the beach 
and the barge had a hole in it. I arrived as management was trying to take 
over. I stood back and let them talk for a while and then asked” if you let 
me do my job, I will be laying pipe by night fall.” They did and I did, from 


that point on the barge was mine. 
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When the Redondo job started up again, I took over the # 7. The project 
manager said the pipe had started to pull out of the hole. #7 was not strong 
enough to lift the pipe and the horse together in one lift. We had to set the 
pipe on the bottom first and the horse next to it on top of the pipe, and hook 
them together. This was a slow process but it worked. We installed an 


inhaul wire to help land the pipe and the horse. 


Huey Hobbs was the diver. The water was only 30 foot deep so he had 


plenty of time on the bottom. After we laid three or four pipe, Huey cut off 
his air hose and communication wire in the joint of the pipe. His tender 


Tommy Gilbert pulled the air hose up and there was nothing but the bitter 
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end. Oscar Weekly, the beach superintendent, was running the inshore end 
of the job. He called me on the radio and said, "Your diver is holding onto 
the pick up buoy." Huey had shut off his air valve and was breathing the air 
in his hat. I had the crew put a light wire sling on the crane's hook and the 
operator hung the cable right in front of Huey. Huey knew what it was for. 
He grabbed the wire sling and the crane operator brought him right to the 
diving ladder. That was a major close call. The tender repaired the air hose 
and communication line and Huey went back down to complete the pipe job. 


Work must go on even when it almost kills you. 


We completed the pipeline and the end structure. The Redondo Beach 
Harbor Department was dredging the harbor. Sand was pumped in to bring 
the bottom up to grade and cover the pipe. The dredge pipe was hooked to 
#7 and an operator and I would move the barge around to fill up the harbor 


bottom. We worked 12-hour shifts, 7 days a week. 
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While doing this job, my old boss Kelly from Smith Rice called me up to 
say he had a job for me. I told him I had a job working 12 hours a day, 7 
days a week. Kelly said, "What? Call me up when you get done." I never 
did because I was on steady for Healy Tibbets and it did my heart good to 


say that. 


When we got done at Redondo I took #7 back to the Long Beach yard and 
got ready to go to the next job in Eureka, where they'd lost the pipeline and 


had already spent 4-5 months working up there. 


We drove a trestle out to where the broken pipe was. Buddy Willis said that 
everything Healy Tibbets builds falls down. The sections of pipe were 
rolled into place. We got it out 1,800 feet off the beach and the pipe 
collapsed. We had tried to pick up too much with the crane. Everything 
collapsed and here we were then trying to keep a tension on the buckled 
pipe. It was so rough out there that the barge was going up and down. We 
had a diver out of San Francisco Bay who'd never been in rough water 
before and he puked in his bib. The towboat almost went on the beach 


trying to get us unhooked from the pipeline. 
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I had never seen seas like that in my life. The towboat would go down ina 
huge swell twenty feet deep, then up twenty feet where the foam was at the 
top. It was tough getting back into the harbor behind the breakwater. As 
soon as it calmed down, we got the barge all anchored up in Eureka ready 
for the pull. The weather was good. We pulled three 600-foot sections. 
Then all hell broke loose. The pipe rolls collapsed on the beach. The crane 
had tried to pick up too much weight and the boom collapsed. We were still 
hooked to the offshore end of the pipeline. We tried to keep a strain on the 
pipe with the pull winch but the water had gotten rough. It wasn't working 
and the pipe buckled about 800 feet off the beach. We had to get unhooked 


from the pipe but the water was getting rougher. 


We had spring buoys for the offshore anchors so the barge was safe. The 
crew got on the tug boat and started into the harbor. By this time the swells 
at the entrance to the harbor were about 15 foot high and the tug would go 
down one swell and up the next. I had to stand on the bow and watch the 
targets in order enter the harbor without wrecking, while the operators were 
busy trying to keep the tug inside the targets. We made it. I had never seen 
water that rough before. So they shut the job down and Carol and I took off 


fall vacation in the Bahamas. 
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A friend of mine, Willie Myers, a diver I'd met down in San Diego, lived 
down there. He was very wealthy, who only worked because he liked to 
work. He was married to the daughter of the Governor of the Bahamas. 
Willie had a speedboat tied up right next to his house. He wanted me to take 
it out for a ride and I said, “Are you crazy?” It was an 80-mile-an-hour 
speedboat, but I never did get that ride. While we were there the weather 
changed (it was fall after all) and got cold, rainy and nasty. After a few days 


we got bored of that, so we went to Miami to finish up our vacation. 


After we returned from our vacation, there was a message to go back up to 
Eureka. The engineer had decided to drive a trestle out to where the pipe 
was bent but it did not work. Another storm had come in and the pipe had 
buckled again. What a mess! By then the pipe roller had been repaired and 
in January of 1968 a new pipeline was pulled. This time a 300 foot ship was 
used to pull the pipe. I was aboard the pulling ship that used its weight and 
motors to keep a strain on the pipe line. As soon as it was all the way out to 


sea, the pipe was flooded and the job was completed. 
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When I returned home from Eureka, the company gave me a pick-up truck 
and a credit card. This was like a bonus to me. I had to keep it up but drove 


it all that time, and took it to every job I had in the States. 


T1 


Sometimes we would get some oddball jobs. One winter, we got a call to 
salvage an airplane (Scandinavian Airlines System — SAS - Flight 933) that 


had made an emergency landing off the Malibu pier. They had gotten all the 


passengers off and towed the plane into shallow water. 


We went out there to pick it up, got the slings around it when all of a sudden 
they told us to stop everything and they sent us all home. After a couple 
days they called us back. Foss Brothers, the tugboat and salvage company, 
had the job and they had covered up the Healy Tibbets sign on the back of 
the crane. The plane was heavy and we had to get it high enough out of the 
water to be able to world on the wings. As soon as the wings surfaced, the 
guys took fire axes and knocked holes in the wings and pumped the water 
out, so we could pick it up and put it on the barge. Foss Brothers laid a tarp 


about 50 feet wide over the plane on one side with their name on it, so I told 
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our guys to put the Healy Tibbets sign on the other side of the plane. When 
the Foss guys saw our sign they were furious. "Get that sign off that plane!" 


I'd never seen anybody so mad. We had a good laugh over that. 


Earlier, when we got down inside the plane's cabin, we found a bunch of 
booze (four cases of Scotch). The only problem was it was full of salt water. 
Some of our guys sneaked it over and put it on the barge. Don Bowden had 
gotten into the booze, picked a fight with the diver so they had to send him 
home. The boss of the Cedros Island pier was an Englishman who said, 
"You drink saltwater, you go crazy. If you drink saltwater Whisky, you go 


crazier." 


Sometime we were hired to move heavy thing from ship to dock or ship to 
ship. Here is a rocket motor we moved for NASA in July 1970. It was 


offloaded onto a truck. 
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#7 was still tied up in Eureka harbor, so Arnie (the crane operator who had 
worked for Healy Tibbets since they bought the barge) and the crew got it 
ready to tow back down to Long Beach. On the way home, Carol and I 
stayed in San Francisco for a job where Ed Grandel was project manager. 
There was a meeting where the owner of Healy Tibbets, Mr. Marthem, Dick 
Smith, Ed Grandel and I were there. I asked about the job and the Healy 
Tibbets bosses said they wanted to stick with us. They needed the # 7. Carol 
and I headed back to Torrance where we had bought a mobile home when 
we were working at Whites Point but we were not there very much that year. 
The mobile home was in a very nice park, so that when we were gone, we 
could just lock and leave for a month or more. When done with a project, 
we would come back to our home. This was a nice set-up for a construction 


worker (as of this writing, after 52 years I am still living in the same home). 


When we got home, Healy Tibbets had another job for me, working the # 7 
from Long Beach on an oil island off Seal Beach. This was a gravy job. My 
friend Don Bowen and the crane operator Arnie and I -- all three of us would 
load drilling equipment on a flat barge and take it over to the Exxon island. 
Then we'd unload it with the crane onto the island. Don had worked in the 


oil patch before becoming a pilebutt. He was a great help to me because he 
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knew all about oil drilling. We would stay on the island as many hours as 
the company wanted us for lifts to move the drilling rig with the island crane 


or #7’s. The money was coming in from lots of overtime and not a lot of 


hard work. 


This went on for about a year as they completed drilling on the island. 


During this time, Raymond International had bought Healy Tibbets, so I was 
still working for Healy Tibbets but making money for Raymond. When 
Raymond took over, they threw a big party at a very nice hotel and 


restaurant in San Francisco and flew all the Healy Tibbets people in from all 
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over the state. I was working on the oil island again and Carol and I were 
late getting to San Francisco. When we walked in, I could see I knew a lot 
of people there. There must have been 40 - 50 guests. I walked off to say 
hello to my fellow employees and Carol sat down at a table with a man who 
was sitting all by himself. She asked him if he was an operator and he said, 
"In a way." Carol asked him if he knew Arnie and the man said "Yes, a long 
time." Many of the Healy Tibbets people were watching her. I joined her at 
the table and asked Mr. Marthem how he was going to enjoy his retirement. 
Carol had been talking to the former owner of Healy Tibbets. She was 
treating him as if he was one of the office workers. Carol never met a 


stranger! That night after the party, we caught a plane back to LAX. 


Carol had decided she wanted a two-bathroom mobile home. We had heard 
about a two-bathroom coach for sale. The owners wanted $23,000 cash for 
it. Carol had saved up about $12,000 and I told the owners I could give 
them $11,000 in cash and the rest in 90 days. So Carol sold our smaller 
coach for $13,000, we paid off the balance and now she had a two-bathroom 


house. A happy wife is a good thing. 
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Healy Tibbets had another job at Army Street in San Francisco. Carol 
closed up our new home in Skyline Park and we went to San Francisco. My 
old friend Don Dicey had moved to Bodega Bay and he came to work for 
me. It was a short job so Carol and I stayed at a motel in South San 
Francisco. The motel happened to be about a block from the See's Candy 
factory. Carol loved See's candy. Happy wife again! We came back home 
to Torrance for awhile, where I worked in the Long Beach yard. Then Healy 
Tibbets called me for a big job in Redwood City and Carol and I rented an 


apartment there. 


It was a rough job. Pipe had to be laid in harbor mud and had to stay on 
grade. We made a rock bed (for the pipe to lie on), and then set the pipe 
with the horse on top of that rock bed. The diver on this job was Huey 


Hobbs. #7 was towed to the job site. 
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Meanwhile, Healy Tibbets had a little job repairing a pier and I did that 
before starting the big Redwood City pipeline job. The crane was brought in 
from San Francisco and they had dug a ditch wide enough to float the #7 
right on the mud. We started laying pipe from a pipeline box that was in 
use. There was no visibility so Huey Hobbs had to do it all by feel. It was 
only a 4 - 5 foot concrete pipe and the joints were 20 foot long. #7 could lift 
the pipe and the horse together. We got about 600 feet laid but the dredge 
had dug the ditch about 10 feet too deep for about 100 feet. It took three 
barge loads of rock to bring the ditch up to grade. When we got to where we 
thought the deep part of ditch was, we set the pipe and horse in place and 
they fell in and bent the horse's two front legs. I took the horse to the San 


Francisco yard to be repaired. 
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While the repairs were being made, Arnie and I and a short crew filled the 
ditch with small rock. That took about a week. Then we started back where 
we left off with a better horse and pipe to land on. After we started laying 
pipe again, Don Bowman came up from Long Beach to San Francisco. He 
was staying at a motel in Redwood City. Don was about 5' 6" and the motel 
manager was a woman about 6' 1". He got drunk and tried to make out with 
her. She drank all of his whisky, rolled him, took all his money and left him 
drunk in the motel room. The next day he came to work drunk and I had to 
fire him. Then he came over to our apartment where Carol was all by 
herself and she would not let him in. He said, "Bob fired me!" Our little 
black poodle licked his hand and Don said, "You're the only one who loves 
me." He sobered up and said he was sorry. But I would not hire him back. 
After we left Redwood City, Don and I made up and our friendship 
continued for many years after that. Carol and I ended up spending that 


winter in Redwood City. 
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Sometimes, Carol would stay in Torrance to get our new mobile home 
squared away. I had sold my 1964 T-bird convertible and bought a 1968 T- 
bird that only had 18,000 miles on it. It was a nice car that Carol could 


drive. 


When traveling up and down the coast on the weekends, I would trade off 
driving with Huey Hobbs. When Huey drove, I could sleep in the back seat 
with our dog Jo-Jo. The Redwood City job lasted almost a year. We 
brought #7 home to Long Beach and I took over the oil island job for a short 


time. 
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Platform Harry — My Hardest Job (1974) 


In the late 1970’s, Healy Tibbits got the contract job to put Platform Harry 
back in the water. This was a jacked up barge that was used as an oil 
drilling platform. It was originally built by Healy Tibbits some 14 years 
before (originally called “the Pacific Driller”) for Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Captain Lees (currently a Vice President at Healy Tibbits) had been in 


charge of the construction, so he was now in charge of taking it down. 


When I heard about the job, Rick Taylor and I took my Luscombe and flew 
around it. It was a big barge and it had an office on one end of it It was 200 


feet long, 100 feet wide, 58 feet in the air set on 8 legs. The legs were 8 feet 
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in diameter pipes that were welded in place to hold the barge up in the air. 


When the job started, there was a 50 ton Manitwoc Crane on board Harry. 


So, we loaded all the equipment needed to work with on a flat barge. 


J 


It was towed to the platform which was about 3 miles north from Gaviota 
Pass. The crane on the platform was used to off load the barge with all the 
equipment. There was burning outfits, jacking equipment, and all the tools 
necessary to bring the barge down. We also brought a palm tree for the front 


of Captain Lees office on Harry, ah la Mr. Roberts. 
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When the barge was put up in the air, they used what is called all-threads to 
jack it up which are long poles 8 inch in diameter and 20 feet long with 
threads all the way up. They were placed on all 8 legs to jack it up in the air. 
We were going to use the same equipment to jack the barge down into the 
water. The company that jacked it up was there with the jacking equipment 
and would take care of that. They were there telling us where to put the 


jacking platforms and the all-threads to get ready to jack the barge down. 


The jacking platforms were a complete unit in it’s self for each leg they had 
hydraulic rams mounted on them to support the platform while the all- 
threads were removed up to be able to lower the barge down. It was quite a 


process to get it going but they knew what they were doing and we had to do 
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what they would tell us. Before they could lower the barge down into the 


water, the barge had to be cut loose from the existing legs. 


That was quite a project because they had to get under the barge and cut the 
bottom of the legs loose first. They had to have platforms on each leg and 
have the welders go down to cut the bottom off from under the barge but 


they had to be careful that they didn’t burn holes in the barge as they cut the 
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legs loose. Once those were loosened, we went up to the top section of the 
leg and cut those loose now that the equipment that was holding it up was all 
in place. After it was cut and loose, the hydraulic rams were tightened up 
and took the pressure off, the all-threads were rolled up about 2 feet. The 
hydraulic rams would lower the barge down about 2’ feet taking the pressure 
off the all-threads again and the all-threads would be moved up so the collars 
on the all-threads would be screwed up 2 feet and the process was repeated. 
The rams would lower the barge down 2 feet. Once we arrived at 10 feet 


above the water, we had a lot of work to do. 


The platform for the welders to stand on while cutting the legs off 
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We had to set the two deck wenches in place to get the anchors moved out 
and set on all four corners, so the barge would stay in its position when it hit 
the water. The top sections of the legs were cut off and stacked on deck by 
the crane. When we were 10 feet above water, the legs had to be handled 
with some slings that we made up in the Long Beach yard. They were long 
enough to go around the leg and doubled which were made with molly 


hogans. A molly hogan is an eye put in the cable without being spliced. 
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The slings were made for each leg and there were 8 of them and long enough 
to go around the leg so the divers would sling them. It was quite a process 
to do that because they were heavy slings. We built a cage to go around the 
leg. They slung the slings tied to the cage, the divers would put it around 
and clip the eyes together and tilt the sling, tightening it up and lashing it in 
place so when a leg was cut off, they would be able to hook it up without 
digging a hole under the leg to put the sling around. The legs would be 
slung for picking when they were going to be cut off. The legs had to be cut 
off 2’ below the surface, so while they were in this position, the crane 
operator tried to dig the hole around the leg but he wasn’t able complete the 
project. Good old Arnie who had worked on #7 ran to dig holes everywhere 
and doing all kinds of things with the clam shell. He was able to dig the 
hole where he was on each corner of the barge 20’ below the surface where 
the leg had to be cut off. When we were 10’ above the water, we all had to 
set the anchors in position to hold it which we did when the tow boat was 
there. He could drag the anchors out off each course and set the anchor out 
so we could control the barge when it hit the water. All this had to be done 


before we could land it. 
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We got that all done and cut the top sections of the leg off and started on the 
deck of the barge and got the legs slung with the cage that we built on all 
eight legs. We got that far and the barge was ready to be lowered into the 


water. 


The anchor wires were all tightened up with the deck wrenches and they 
started lowering the barge down into the water. When we hit the water, the 
barge started moving around and the 20’ sections of the all-threads were 
sticking loose above the barge and they started flying all over the deck and 
the barge, bouncing on the barge, a couple of them went. Nobody got hurt 


because these things are like big long straws bouncing apart. They made a 
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lot of noise and it got everybody excited. Once we got it down in the water, 
we had work to do. We had to cut the legs off the barge 20’below the barge. 
What we did was attach sape charges, which is a long explosive that severed 
the one leg 20’ down and shot it off. The crane picked it up and then it had 
to go to each corner of the barge and cut the two legs off, which took a 


couple of days to get that done. 


We were still partially floating and a couple legs holding any anchor wires 
keeping the barge from getting out of control. When we got ready to cut the 
off leg, this is when the barge started moving and the all-threads started 
bouncing around. Once the other ones were off, we were completely out and 
were floating. Here we are with the legs cut off, 20’ below the barge and the 


top section of the support barge. Then the underwater works started to go. 


The next process was to cut the lower section of the leg off 20’ below the 
surface of the ocean in the hole that had already been dug. They would cut 
off the leg with the sape charges and the leg would fall over and fall down 
on the ground. After we got the last top section of the leg cut off, it was a 


weekend, so we took the weekend off. It was a sigh of relief because the 
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barge was floating (laughing) and we were all happy that nobody was hurt. It 


turned out to be a good section there. 


We had cut them off 20’ below the surface in such a way they would fall of 


in position to be lifted on deck. 


They were already slung with the big slings so we could pick them out. 


There was a Derrick barge that belonged to Smith Rice which was a big 
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heavy Derrick barge that would lift 150 tons. I used to work on that barge 
when I worked for Smith Rice so I knew what the barge was. I was familiar 
with the crane and the operator and all those people that worked there. They 
had a job that they did up north of Gaviota. The way home, they had to stop 
and pick the legs up that were cut off and put those cut off legs on the barge. 
The job would then be completed. As they came by, they had stopped late in 
the afternoon. It had been getting dark. It was dark when we started lifting 
the bottom legs off, so we got three of the legs on board and we were good. 
The fourth one came up above the water and one of the slings stranded. One 
strand of the sling broke. Quickly, I told the operator to lower the broken 
leg with the sling on back in the water, which he did. We hung the leg off of 
the side of the barge. We had to hang each one of the legs that we cut off on 
the side of the barge because the boom in the heavy lift crane wasn’t long 
enough to pick it out of the water and set it on the barge. So we would hang 
it off and shortened up the picking gear and pick the leg to set it on the 
barge. For the broken one, we pulled the slings off a leg already on the 
barge and attached them to the leg in the water. At that point the leg was 


picked up and added to the stack on the barge. 
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At this point we pulled the barge back from the Harry and put the anchors 
onto the deck of the Harry. Every thing else is on the barge ready to be 
taken back to the harbor. The crew boat then picked up the workers, while 


and Arnie, the welder and I road Harry back into Long Beach. 


When the crew was getting onto the boat, Captain Lees looked at the palm 
tree we had set in front of his office and then picked it up and threw it 
overboard. He then said he had never liked that thing. He then stomped off 


the barge and onto the crew boat to go ashore. 


The trip into the harbor took most of the night, so we striped the copper wire 
off of Harry and burned the insulation off as it was being towed. 

The next morning, when we got back into the yard, I piled all the copper into 
the back of my pickup and took it to the junkyard. I got 500 bucks for it as a 


profit for me. 


Healy Tibbits made a lot of money off of the job: $750,000 for taking the 
barge down, they also got the barge its self, a 50 ton crane and all the 
salvage work. The job was very good for everybody and nobody got hurt, 


except for the guy caught sleeping in the john, who lost his job. 
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The legs in Long Beach. 


After we got the barge unloaded, they used it on a salvage job in San Pedro. 
A ship had blown up on the docks, so they loaded a big crane onto the barge 


and used it to salvage the ship. 


Afterward, they sent it to San Francisco shipyard where it was cut in half, 
lengthwise, making two barges out of it, both 200 feet by 50 feet. Later 
when I was working in Puerto Rico, there was half of Harry with a crane on 


it, laying pipe. So Harry was in my life until I quit working. 
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Next Healy Tibbets got a year-long job in Trinidad. Arnie came down with 
# 7 but he could not stay away from home that long. Raymond was taking 
more and more control of Healy Tibbets. Jim Lees was still the manager of 
the Long Beach office. When the Trinidad job was over, Raymond sold #7 
to the oil company in Trinidad and #7 stayed down there. Arnie came back 
to Long Beach but he was very upset. He felt like #7 was his barge. He had 
been running it for 35 years. They put him on a newer barge but Arnie hated 
it. It had a 6-cylinder Cummings engine to run the draw works. The engine 
caught fire and Arnie had to come down from his seat, grab a fire hose and 
save the crane. After that close call the barge was not in good shape. The 
crane was hard to operate -- it had airbrakes on the draw works and it took a 
long time to learn to operate it. Arnie was about ready to retire. I think the 


modern crane helped him make up his mind. 
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Problem Solver (1974-1986) 


At this point, Healy Tibbets needed another crane so I had to go to San 
Francisco to put it together. They brought a 300-foot landing craft (LST) to 
make into a pipe laying barge. Carol and I spent 3 months in South San 
Francisco while I was working with a young engineer named Rodriguez, 
getting this barge ready to lay pipe. Healy Tibbets had gotten a big pipe job 
in Santa Barbara (2 and 1/2 miles of 10-foot concrete pipe). This barge 
became known as Barge #11. Healy Tibbets paid the rent, all I had to do 
was feed Carol, the dog and of course myself, plus pay for the place in 


Torrance we were not in. 


After Barge #11 was rebuilt in San Francisco, I met a crew of pilebutts and 
operators from Santa Barbara while #11 was towed back to Santa Barbara. 

I had to build a tub to set the big Lima crane on the barge. We got all ready 
to set the crane on barge #11. It weighed 150 tons. A large Smith Rice 
crane came alongside #11 and set the crane in place. I had rigged the anchor 
winching system to another system. The old barge had a big wheel house on 
the bow, just like a ship. The Santa Barbara job had started and the spider 


was laying the pipe through the breakers where #11 could take over. One of 
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the operators was a dirt man who had not worked on the water before. We 
had to lay 20 foot corrugated steel pipe to the old original line. While the 
new pipe was being laid, the diver (Huey Hobbs) could not get the steel 
temporary pipeline hooked together. Dick Smith came down from San 
Francisco to see why we were having so much trouble. I told him we needed 
the horse and an inhaul wire. Dick asked, "Why isn't it here?" I told him the 
horse was in Long Beach and Jim Lees was too cheap to buy an inhaul wire. 


Dick said he would take care of it. 


The next morning the horse was there and we were able to get the temporary 
line together. We then started laying pipe. There was only about ten feet of 
water over the new pipeline. The new operator dropped the clamshell right 
on the new pipeline and broke it. I called the project manager to come out to 
the barge. He said the broken pipe could be repaired because the spider was 
still on the job, but we would have to remove the four pipes we had already 
laid. So we moved right along. The job lasted about a year. Carol and I 
rented an apartment in Carpenteria for that time and we would go back to 
Torrance on weekends. Tibbits had good insurance and were paid $35,000 


to repair the broken pipe. 
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From Santa Barbara we took #11 to the Long Beach yard and loaded it with 
a lot of pipe for a job in Carlsbad. It was a short job but while we were there 
was a storm and #11 almost went on the beach (it had broken an anchor 
cable). We hooked a rope line from the crew boat to #11 with the bow 
headed into the wind until the tugboat from Long Beach got there to hold the 
barge. The wind died down and the anchor was spliced together and the job 


went on. After we finished we took #11 back to Long Beach. 


The next job we did was at Dana Point. It was a big one, 2 and 1/2 miles of 
8-foot concrete pipe. Barge #11 was too big to dig the ditch so barge 
Martinez was brought down. As soon as the ditch was dug out about 300 
feet, #11 was brought in to lay the pipe and I was transferred from the 
Martinez to #11. The Martinez continued digging the ditch. This was in the 
Spring of 1978. The project manager out of San Francisco was telling me 
how to rig the Martinez when we first arrived there. He said the spring 
buoys were too hard, we removed the buoys and moved the barge offshore. 
I though he was wrong and went over his head to put one spring buoy on the 
south-east bowline. A South-Easter storm came in and this was the only 


thing that kept the Martinez off the beach. 
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By September 1980 we had laid about 2000 foot of pipe with #11. The 
Martinez was still digging the ditch ahead of us. It was Labor Day weekend 
and the job was shut down for the holiday. That weekend a hurricane hit 
Dana Point. I was home in Torrance and saw the barometer was falling fast 
and I knew a big storm was coming. I called the Dana Point office and 
asked if I should come take care of #11. He said, "We don't need you, we 
have everything under control. Since Carol and I had an apartment rented in 
San Clemente, I told her we had better go anyway. When we got there the 
wind was blowing 80 miles an hour and increasing. I dropped Carol at the 
apartment and drove to Dana Point. By that time #11 had broken one of its 
bow wires and was lying on its side. The wind was up to 100 miles an hour. 
The operator and I got on the tugboat inside the harbor and I watched #11 hit 
the breakwater. The barge I had worked so hard on was rolling in and out of 
the water. The crane was down. As I went inshore and the boom came 
crashing down on the breakwater and now #11 was full of holes. I had had 


enough and returned to the apartment. 
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But the job must go on. I was sent to San Diego where I met with Smith 
Rice and had a crane like the Martinez. I had to rig it to the left and kept the 
horse on the right. I was there about two days and got the Smith Rice #6 
ready to lay pipe. I knew that barge because I had worked on it years ago 
when I worked for Smith Rice & Kelly. They sent an operator with us to see 
that we did not overload it and it worked out OK. We had it for about 3 
weeks. This was in October and it had started to get dark early. The diver 
was on deck and I told the Smith Rice operator to pick the horse up so we 
could get home for the day. He forgot the #1 line and it was all I could do to 
use the winch on it. He hooked onto the horse with the #1 block and when 


he did, all the lights on the barge went out and there was a big crash. The tip 
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section of the boom had broken. Everybody ran to the back of the crane. I 
had a spotlight and went out to see. The boom was still in the air. That was 
good. The wires held it up and I told the operator to see if he could unhook 
from the horse. He got it hooked and the crew followed the back of the 
crane as it swung as it swung around to the front of the barge, where it was 


unhooked. Everyone gave a sigh of relief. 


The next morning the tug was there to take #6 to the Healy Tibbets yard in 
Long Beach. We used the Martinez to pick the anchor on deck. The horse 
had quick couplings on the hydraulic hoses so we could retrieve them, just 
another crazy day for Healy Tibbets. When the boom was repaired we laid 
pipe for a couple of weeks and as the ditch was also dug. Smith asked me if 
I could complete the job with the Martinez. I thought about it and said yes. 
#6 was sent home and we laid the rest of the pipe with the Martinez. We 
had about 200 feet and I had been working for one month with no time off. 
Everything was going along fine. I asked if I could take a week off. The 


project manager said that now is a good time. 
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Oscar Weekly had completed the inshore end. He thought he was the best 
pipelayer in the business, but this was in 220 feet of water. I had my week 
off and when I came back the engineer told me that the pipe was 18 inches 
high on the last pipe measuring. I knew that we were on grade when I left. 
He said he tried to tell Oscar and Oscar had said he'd take care of it. We 
stopped everything, when the pipeline inspector said that he knew that the 
line was too high, they got to me repair it. They then dumped everything 
else right in my lap. Oscar had set a record laying 10 pipes in 5 days. We 
then had to remove 9 of those pipes to get back to grade and the work went 
on. After the line was laid, it had to be rocked in. During the storm when 
#11 was lost, sand had covered the width with no rock on it. So we had to 
uncover the pipe and put rock around it. We had to start at the beach. The 
barge had two 600 cubit foot compressors and two 6" jet pumps and a sled 
that was on the pipeline where the breakers were. Running back and forth in 
the surf, the diver went down and could feel the pipe down to the spring line. 
The crane operator would dump some rock in the hopper on the sled which 
was out of the water. The water was only about 10 feet deep. We would 
move the barge offshore and drag the sled with it. It was a slow process but 


it worked. 
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Barge #11 was still on the rocks and had to be removed. Captain Lees was a 
Salvage Master in the Navy, so he felt right at home. We hooked onto the 
wreck and have to get everything off it; all the anchors, the deck winch and 
the crane. It took a couple of days. We had to take the crane apart, the cab, 
the broken boom, the engine. We had to take it all apart to be able to lift the 
main body which I was told by the engineer weighed 50 tons. I believed 
him. Anyway we got a hold of the main body. The crew and I were in the 
water up to our waists to hook the cables onto the frame. We could not stop 
the crane from swinging broadside to the barge to the barge, and I blocked 
the #2 line and got up on the boom. The Martinez then leveled up and put 
the big load on the flat barge. When all the weight was off the barge, the 
salvage master had the crane put two 600 compressors on #11. All the hatch 
covers were closed and the air compressors forced all the water out of the 
wreck and it floated off the rocks. Good-bye #11. It went to the junk 
shipyard to be cut up and shipped to China. It took two 100-ton truck cranes 
to lift the main frame off the flat barge. It must have weighed 72 tons. Dick 


Smith said he was glad I got the crane off but don't ever do it again. 
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When we got away from the beach, we had to rock the pipe with B rock. It 
was about the size of a basket ball. We tried to use the hopper we had used 
with Smith and Rice in close to the beach but the big rock broke the hopper 
all to pieces. A new hopper was built out of 3-inch steel plate and it stayed 
together. We had a lobster trap hung over the side but no luck. A big storm 
came up and we had to move the barge into Dana Point Harbor and it stayed 
there for a couple days. When the storm passed, we moved the barge out to 
where we left off rocking the pipe. I had not forgotten about the lobster trap 
and asked one of the guys to see if it was still there. He pulled the trap up 
and there were three big lobsters in it. Since I was the boss, I took them 


home and had a good dinner with Carol. 


We completed the long job December 28, 1979. While we were at Dana 
Point, Healy Tibbets had built a new barge for the Martinez crane at the San 
Francisco shipyard. When the Dana Point job was done, I went to work in 
the Long Beach yard and helped build a spot to set the Martinez crane on. 
The crane weighed about 150 tons. The San Pedro shipyard had a big crane 
so we took the Martinez over there. The San Pedro crane set the Martinez 


crane on the new barge which was bigger (160 feet long and 52 feet long), 
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with a lot more deck space. There was room under the crane for an office 


and a place to make coffee and a lunch table (all the comforts of home). 


The first job we had with the new barge was at Oceana. It was September 
and the seas can start to get rough. Well, got there and the water was like a 
lake and the job went well. We were to put an extension on the existing 
pipeline. We got out about 1500 feet out from the existing line. When we 
came back to work from the weekend, the current had moved the pipe out of 
place. We had to pick up about 100 feet of pipe laid in 150 feet of water. 
We relayed the pipe and rock to pipe in with small rock. It added about 


three weeks to the job, but the water stayed good. It was good to have a nice 
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new barge. When we completed the job and went back to Long Beach, 
Gene Myjack, the crane operator, Joe the welder and the oiler worked on the 


barge to improve it. 


The engineer and I went to Diablo Canyon Atomic Energy Plant to see if we 
could get the Martinez into the power plant harbor. We took some 
measurements: the narrow point was 55 foot wide. The Martinez was 52 
foot wide. I took some soundings and the harbor was deep enough and wide 
enough and I told Healy Tibbets we could get the barge into the harbor. 
Healy Tibbets took the job. When the barge got there, the crew came aboard 
and untied and rig and got the anchors ready to be set. I placed the anchor 
over the stern and the block in the center of the barge, and the crane could 
control the barge stern and the tug the bow. The barge made its grand 
entrance into the harbor. There must have been 50 people on top of the 
power plant watching us. "This is going to be a gravy job," I said to myself. 
Diablo Canyon is an electricity-generating nuclear power plant near Avila 
Beach, so I had to attend a safety class and watch a movie about the plant 


and all its escape routes. 
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Then I got a call from the San Francisco office, Bob we need you in San 
Francisco. Carol and I were living in a motel in Rio Grande, just south of 
San Luis Obispo. Healy Tibbets had taken over a pipeline from a company 


that went belly up in Half Moon Bay. 


The Half Moon Bay job was a tough one. The water was rough and the 
storms were frequent. The barge I had to use was made for smoother water, 
it only had about 30 feet of freeboard. The company that had the contract 
tried to use a tower to set the pipe but that didn't work. I was sent to do the 
job with an old crane barge. I knew they had problems. Carol and I rented a 
nice apartment in San Mateo. It cost the company $600 a month. I got there 
in September and left in the middle of January, with my company pick-up. 
The tugboat we used was from Long Beach. I belong to American Divers 
and Towboat. The crew of 2 people, captain and deck hand, we laid pipe 
from starting where the first company had quit, about 600 feet off the beach. 
It was 3-foot steel pipe. Everything was moving right along. We were out 
about 1,500 foot off the beach when we ran into a rock reef about 6-foot 
high, unknown to anyone. It had to have a ditch cut through it to get the 
pipe down to grade. This was very hard rock. We had to use a 3-ton chisel 


with a point on it and it took about a month. 
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Working with a short crew, the job went into November and the water was 
getting rough -- storm after storm. The job went on through November and 
December and the Christmas holiday was coming up. It was decided to give 
up and bring the barge to Half Moon Bay. Well, the wind was blowing over 
100 miles an hour and blew and anemometer off the top of the 
harbormaster's office. The barge was taken into the San Francisco harbor 
yard. I gave up the apartment and came home to Torrance. After Christmas 
I went to work in the Long Beach yard. The job was shut down until March 
and then I was called to come back to Half Moon Bay to complete the 
pipeline. The big spider was still there with its two front legs bent over. 
That had to be removed. We tried to save some of it but it was not working, 
so we blew the rest of it up with a lot of dynamite. After that I came home to 
nice, calm Southern California, and worked around the Long Beach yard 
taking care of the equipment and the new Martinez. Then I got a call from 
the San Francisco office: they had a nice little job for me back in San 


Francisco, another dandy. 
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Outside the entrance to San Francisco Bay, 10 miles south of the Golden 
Gate, there was a pipeline that was moving around. It had to be tied down. 
This was some 8-foot and 3-foot concrete with a short heavy chain on them. 
Combined, they weighed about 30 tons. The chain had to be hooked to the 
pipeline. We could not use wire cable because it would either break or move 
the pipe, so I had the San Francisco yard get me 300 feet of 6-inch nylon line 
(note: rope is measured by the diameter, not the radius). I had the nylon rope 
attached to the pipeline and chained slab of concrete. It was now amazingly 
easy to get the slab in the right position, before it was so heavy it would have 
broken the boom crane. There was a heavy frame installed on the end of the 
barge. The crane would set the slab close to the A-frame where you hook 
onto it. There was a deck winch mounted where the A-frame could be 
hooked onto it. The water was rough and it started to rain. We were all 
ready to start the job and it worked well. We set 3 slabs in about 3 hours. 
The San Francisco boss came out by helicopter to see how we were doing. 
The crew and I were down in the hole having lunch. The boss came down 
the ladder and asked why we were all sitting round. I said I was from 
Southern California and it was too rough to work. The crew was all 
laughing and went on eating. We were having fun because we'd already set 3 


slabs; we got a big kick out of the whole deal. 
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The weather was getting worse. We set the last three more slabs and 
finished, got the anchor up and the hook onto the barge. The inspector, Phil 
Brindle, had gone ashore and left us on the barge. A towboat took the barge 
and us through the Golden Gate. It took an extra three hours to make my 
entrance through the Golden Gate. Phil Brindle met us at Fisherman's 


Wharf and said it was too rough and to make another trip 


Dick Smith and Healy Tibbets asked me to take a look at the Trans-Bay job 
up in San Francisco. They liked me because I didn’t drink and didn’t raise 
hell, I’d be on time every day and stay over to take care of stuff. They had a 
maintenance job for Exxon on an oil platform off Seal Beach. The previous 
foreman was gipping the company out of money so he got fired and that’s 
how I got the job. Exxon was drilling for oil again and this was a big money 
job and a gravy job. I was foreman and Arnie was the crane operator who 
understood everything that was going on. If something was going wrong, 
Arnie would stop everything until we got straightened around. We were on 


call 24 hours a day. This job lasted about a year. 
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Then Healy Tibbets had me on a job building a pier on Avalon. We got 
about half-way done when we got a call that they needed the barge at Cedros 


Island down in Mexico, about 90 miles off the coast. 


They were loading salt from Baja California onto the barge, and tow the 
barge out to deep water where the ships come in but they had knocked the 
pier about halfway down. We had to replace the fender system on it. 
Supposedly this was supposed to be a short job. We get down there and try 
to drive the piling and couldn't get down to the bottom. We kept trying -- 
Pound! Pound! Pound! -- and couldn't get through. So we used the 
clamshell and found there were hundreds of rubber tires down there. It was 
impossible to drive a piling down through a bunch of big rubber tires. We 
dug all the tires out and put them up on the dock. Finally, we got the piling 


going and finished the job. 


On the way home we landed in Tijuana instead of San Diego. I asked the 
pilot "What's going on?" He said, "You break the law, you go to jail." I said, 
"What did we do?" and he said, "You're working without a work permit." It 
was such a rush job, nobody'd gotten our work permits. The boss paid the 


Mexican immigration officer a lot of money but he got killed in an air crash. 
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We were stuck. Of course, the new immigration officer wanted some 
money. They marched us -- rifles in front of us, rifles behind us -- right into 
jail. I called Smith and said, "Get me out of this goddamn jail!" He said, 
"Take it easy, Bob, you're on double time." We were in jail 30 hours. There 
was a Mexican drug dealer in the jail too, but he had first class 
accommodations -- a TV anda telephone. He let me use his phone if I paid 


him $5.00. 


Our accommodations weren't so nice. We were stacked up, only 4 bunks for 
20 men. They put a Cuban murderer in with us and he said he'd sell his 
bunk to me and the diver for $20 apiece. So we're sleeping nose-to-toes. 
While I was asleep, the Mexican drug dealer brought in a bunch of girls into 
the cell across the way but I didn't get to watch the show because I was 
facing the wall. At 6:00 a.m. the Cuban told us, "Get out, time's up." They 
finally got us out of the jail and back to San Diego where I kissed the 
ground, and the Mexicans gave me a letter of deportation which I still have. 
Not many people have a letter saying they were deported from Mexico. I 


was only in jail once. Never again and I never went back to Mexico. 
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Mexican order of deportation 
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Translation of order 
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After that, I went down to a job in Puerto Rico and Carol joined me. The 
plane took off -- 1t was a twin Beech, all the seats were loaded with 
passengers and they’d put all the freight inside. We're taking off down the 
highway and I'm counting to 100 foot six and we're not off the ground,. We 
get to 500 foot and we're still not off the ground. I am praying we don't 
crash. Finally, we did get off the ground and we landed on the other side of 


the island in a little town called Ponce. 


It's now night and we're driving down the road, we keep seeing signs for 
Hotel International and other hotels but they're all dark. We're driving along 
looking for a place that might be open when Carol says, "They're going to 
kill us!" I told her that wasn't going to happen. At last we found the hotel 
and of course the reservations were screwed up but they had one room that 
had a sitting room but with no air conditioning. It was hotter than hell down 
there, God, what a mess. The superintendent came up along with the project 
manager and of course they were staying in the American section of Ponce 
which had very nice accommodations. The Superintendent says, "Well here 


comes Bobby Lytle, Dick Smith's little hero!" 
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The job was going sour and that's why they had me down there to fix it. We 
stayed down there four or five weeks. One day Carol decided to cook, so 
she goes to the grocery store and the Puerto Rican women shove her out of 
line. Well, she had bleached blonde hair and was cute and all the men were 
looking at her and doing everything for her. So the women hated her. She 
told me that she wasn't going to put up with this and decided to go back 


home to Boston. 


The derrick barge was all right but the flat barge broke loose but it didn't do 
any damage and we finally got it tied up. They had a boat out of Long Beach 
up in Half Moon Bay and the guys running it had gone on vacation over the 
weekend too Reno. They finally found a captain out of San Francisco to 
help move the barges. It was a really exciting time. But we couldn't finish 


the job because the weather was so bad. 


I was sent to Ecuador cleanup any messes I found down there. The foreman 
on the job was getting drunk every night on two or three quarts of beer. The 
job was getting sloppy and the crew wasn't doing what they were supposed 

to do because they were all laughing at him. First day I got down there I had 


to make a connection joint between two pipes. The divers said, "Come on, 
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Bob, let's go into town." They walked up to the bar and the bartender sold 
them cocaine, right across the counter. They were trying to get me to join in 
and I said, "I don't want any of that crap." That was the last time I went into 


town with any of them. 


I was getting ready to retire. One of the jobs I had before I retired was at 
Terminal Island where Healy Tibbets had a contract to lay cable. The cable 
came in two gondola cars because it was so long. The crane held the cable 
up above the gondolas. Two Simplex employees directed the pilebutts how 
to coil the 8-inch diameter cable. The cable was running too fast and they 
had to get more men to help get the cable from the gondolas to the barge. 
The weight of the cable broke the pulley. The welds broke and the cable and 
pulley came down on the new apprentice and he was killed instantly. He was 
only in his early 20s. It was determined that the pulley wasn't properly built. 
Three days later Simplex came up with a new pulley from Boston that was 


properly built. I did not want to tell Carol because it would upset her. 


Five months later I was charged with a felony. There was a new female D.A. 
in downtown Los Angeles who said she was going to clean up the 


construction industry. Healy Tibbets hired good lawyers and we met 
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downtown with the new D.A. who had replaced the woman. The new D.A. 
listened to my story and said they had charged the wrong person. They 
should have charged Simplex, but as soon as that accident happened, the 
Simplex employees flew back to Boston. They had grabbed their clothes 


and ran. All charges were dropped. 


It was about then that Healy Tibbets arranged a retirement party for me. And 
they went all out. They had it on the Princess Louise, which was a couple 


hundred feet long, and tied to the dock in L.A. Harbor by Ports of Call. 


There were 25 people on board for dinner. The towboat captains and all my 
friends blew their horns and yelled "Good-bye, Bob!" All the Healy Tibbets 


people from San Francisco were there too. 
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Retired (1986-present) 


After that, I had to go back to Terminal Island and finish that job, and then I 
had to go back to Seal Beach and bring the cable from the beach to the oil 


platform a couple miles offshore. After all that I really retired. 


I had had a bellyfull. Our long time friends, Russell and Louise had given us 
some money. This was money that they had saved up for the care of 
Louise's secret child. Nobody knew anything about him. They boy had died 
in an insane asylum. Louise had always told Carol that there was money 
available. They called me over to announce they were giving us the money. 
This money made it possible for Carol and me to travel. We went to 


Phoenix and saw Billy Graham, and we went to Vegas a few times. I also 


bought a 1984 Cadillac, a beautiful car with a white ragtop. 
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I was also helping our neighbors at Skyline Park by building porches, steps, 
and just general maintenance that was needed. I got so busy I was working 
6 days a week, helping the old ladies at the Park. Then I decided to slow 
down. I was having trouble with the Caddie when we were driving to Reno. 


Russell said, "I’m worried about you in that old car." So he bought me my 


2008 Cadillac (also paid the first year's insurance). 


Russell was getting older and came down with prostate cancer and I took 
care of him for two years. Before Louise died, they both called me and said 
they were giving me everything they had, which was a lot more than I had 


and had also named me the executor of their will. Russell died in 2009 and I 
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finally had some real money. What a way to go! It was just like having the 


winning ticket in the lottery. Carol died in 2017 at the age of 89. 


As of this writing, I am 97 years old and still driving (with a license good 


until I’m 100). 
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